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N. E. FARMER. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


OPINIONS OF A CORRESPONDENT. 


Mr Eviror—There are a few thoughts floating 
in my mind, which I feel disposed to divulge for 
your consideration (not edificatiout) If they coin- 
cide with your views, I shall consider them sound ; 
if otherwise, I shall regret, perhaps, having com- 
mitted them to paper. They are submitted in the 
following queries :— 

Would it not tend more certainly to promote the 
prosperity of the great mass of our farmers, if the 
intelligent gentlemen who control the agricultural 
press, instead of recommending to their favor costly 
foreign minerals as fertilizers of the soil, would 
devote their entire abilities to teaching them the 
means they have in abundance at home of enrich- 
ing their land, and the method by which they can 
derive the most benefit from those means ? 

Will not the recommendation or favorable notice 
by editors, of nitrate of soda, saltpetre, &c., as ma- 
nures, have the effect, in some cases, to divert the 
farmer’s attention from his peat beds and bogs— 
those prolific mines of wealth—the true value of 
which is but just beginning to be generally appre- 
ciated ? 

Will not the New England cultivator, of mode- 
rate means, best promote his true interest by seek- 
ing the means of enriching his land in the substan- 
ces which abound on his own premises, or which, 
as lime, can be had in most cases easily and in 
abundance ? 

Had not the great mass of our New England ag- 
riculturists—the common farmers—much rather be 
instructed in regard to the means they have within 
their reach of improving their land, than bored with 
long, dry essays and statements respecting the 
scarce and costly substances experimented with by 
the wealthy nobility and gentry across the water, 
and which, for the best of reasons, it is plainly evi- 
dent can never be introduced among us, except, 
perhaps, by a few “fancy farmers,” whose opulence 
enables them to amnuse themselves with any toy 
they please ? 


I trust, sir, you will not regard the above sug- 
gestions as the dictates of a captious disposition : 
they are submitted merely as the views of one who 
lays no claim to more than common sagacity, and 
for the purpose, mainly, of learning whether in your 
superior judgment they are well founded. As they 
are propositions in demonstration of which I offer 
only a simple J think so, they are not entitled to 
any great consideration. 


In my humble opinion, Mr Editor, (and I say it 
with all becoming deference to the opinions of oth- 
ers,) the class of farmers which it should be the 
prime object of the agricultural press to benefit, 
are those who compose a vast majority of our cul- 
tivators,—the men who of necessity till the soil with 
their own hands, to earn their subsistence and pro- 
vide for their offspring. ‘These are the real far- 


mers—the hard-handed, honest-hearted yeomanry 
of our land—the conservators of the public morals 
and the public liberty—and these are they whom I 
conceive it should be the chief aim of the gentle- 
men of your high profession to aid,—not by bring- 
ing to their attention or urging for their adoption 
every new-fangled project which may be originated 
abroad, and which neither their means nor their in- 
clinations encourage any probability of their adopt- 
ing—but by instructing them how to make the 
most of the ample resources of thrift they have at 
home—and teaching them how they may over- 
come by art the obstructions of nature. 


You will not, sir, infer from what I have said, 
that I would withhold from our farmers the account 
of any valuable discovery pertaining to their art, 
which may be made abroad ;—by no means: but | 
do think I speak the feelings of two thirds the read- 
ers of your exceedingly useful journal when I say, 
they had rather have such discoveries only brought 
to their attention through your pages, as are not of 
doubtful utility, and which, unlike the nitrate of | 
soda, do not “cost considerable” and “sometimes | 
fail altogether” of good effect. 

All which is respectfully submitted —by 

Yours to serve, 
Jonaraan Homespun. 

Somewhere, Mass., 1841. 


Farmer Homespun’s floating thoughts bear the | 


appearance of having come up from the clear and | 
coul springs of reflection. 
our extended extracts, Jast week, relating to nitrate | 
of soda, might draw off his thoughts from the rich 
and pleasant bog hole into which we led him the | 
week before. But we have no fears that his own | 
good sense will not prompt him to “hold fast that } 
which is good.” Ifon his premises, peat, muck, | 
rich vegetable mould and the like abound, his re- 

membrance that nitrate of soda “costs considera- | 
ble,” will protect him from the attacks of any fatal | 
fever for experiments. We had no intention or | 
wish to lead the Jonathan Homespuns—the com- | 
mon, hard-handed farmers—into expensive outlays, 
where the chances of profit are not decidedly fa- 
vorable. But we thought that some of them might 
wish for a little salt to season their fresh mud with, 
and that we would show them the little that is| 
known of a kind of seasoning yet scarcely tried at | 
all in this vicinity, and then leave them unadvised | 
as to trying or rejecting it. But while we write | 
and select mainly for those who are earning a liv-| 
ing from the soil, we yet have a very high regard 

for those whose tastes lead, and whose fortunes | 
enable them, to try many experiments in husband- | 
ry, and whose course gives many valuable hints | 
and lessons to the less wealthy farmer. The ex- | 
perimentor’s projects, whether resulting in success 
or failure, are serviceable tothe community. They | 
teach the prudent farmer what to adopt and what 
to avoid. 
are yet great public benefactors. And if our com- 
mon farmers will but become so far book farmers 
as to learn what others have done and are doing in 


te 





the various departments of agriculture, and at the 


They gently hint, that | 


“ Book farmers” though they be, they | 





same time will exercise a sound discretion in ap- 


plying the lessons which may be learned, they will 
find that these experimentors are their benefactors, 
For these inquirers—these experimentors—we 
must occasionally write and select. We did so in 
our last: we shall do so occasionally in future. 
And yet, in the main, we hope to direct attention 
tothe abundant and the cneap, rather than the 
“scarce and costly,” and thus gratify friend Home- 
spun and his kindred spirits, for whom we have a 
high respect and whose suggestions we highly val- 
ue.—Ep, N. E, Far. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 
THE POTATO. 
“Ts the potato a root ?” is a quere put in the N, 
Ek. Farmer of the 3d of March. If it be intended 


'to ask if the part which we eat, the tuber as it is 
‘called, be a root, the answer inust be no. 


“ VERB. 
Sat.” is correct in supposing it not to be. 

The living covering of almost all parts of plants, 
except the roots, parts under water, and some 
fruits, is pierced with small holes called Stomata, 
or pores, which facilitate evaporation. When there 
is an unusual degree of developement of cellular 
substance, as in fruits, the part is said to be ina 
state of anamorphosis. Fruits and stems in this 
state have very few or no stomata or perspiring 
pores. Many people have noticed on potato stems 
a shining, dark purple tuber at the base or rather 
inthe axilla of each leaf. In some seasons, and 
on some varieties of the potato, these tubers are 
common, sometimes exceeding a filbert in’ size. 
Now these tubers are situated in the very places 
frou: which, by the laws of vegetation, branches 
wonld be produced ; whence there can be no doubt, 
but that they are the rudiments of branches, or 
branches themselves in a state of anamorphosis. 
They are destitute of exhaling pores, and the ma- 
terials which would have possessed other proper- 
ties, had these germs become branches, acquire a 
character rendering them fit for food. The tuber 


of a potato is a stem destitute of pores in the skin, 


and appearing in a state of unnatural developement. 
The mystery seems to consist in this—that the 
great amount of starch it contains appears to have 
been accumulated rather from the want of some of 
tue vessels proper to the plant, than by additional 
organs by which it might have been elaborated and 
secreted. 

Among dicotyledonous plants, a common, native 
species of Loose-strife, (Lysimachia racemosa,) bears 
bulbs at the axillw of the leaves; and among the 
monocotyledonous plants, we have familiar exam- 
ples of similar character in the cloves of the garlic, 
in the top or Canada onion, as well as in the dark 
purple bulbs at the bases of the leaves of the Leop- 


jard Lily, (Lilium bulbiferum.) Such plants are 


sometimes called viviparous. G. 
Fairport, Ohio. 
This world cannot explain its own difficulties 
without the assistance of another.—Lacon. 
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COWS NOTICED IN THE TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE ESSEX AGRICUL. SOCIETY. 

The committee to award the premiums offered 
by the State Society, awarded, for the best cow of 
native breed, to Albert Johnson, of Lynn, the first 
premium of $15. The committee of the County 
Society on Milch Cows and Heifers, awarded the 
first premium of $10 to Charles F, Putnam, of Sa- 
lem, and the second of $6, to Albert Johnson, of 
Lynn. We believe that Mr Putnam’s cow was 
nut entered with the committee for awarding the 
premiums offered by the State Society. The third 
county premium was given to Hobart Olark, Esq., 
of Andover. The committee say: “ The exhibi- 
tion of cows was unusually large, and several of 
these animals possessed remarkable excellence.— 
Your committee were embarrassed in relation to 
the best cows, by the fact that Mr Putnam’s calved 
in October, and Mr Johnson’s in March ; thus bring- 
ing the best milking time of Mr Putnam’s cow in 
winler—a season less favorable for a large yield 
of milk than the summer. Mr Johnson’s cow gave 
more milk per day during some months of the year, 
than Mr Putnam’s ; but in the seventh month of the 
milking of Mr Putnam’s cow, she gave 24 quarts 
more than Mr Johnson’s in the sixth month of her 
milking—rendering it probable that Mr Putnam’s 
cow would yield the larger quantity ina year.— 
Another fact was embarrassing: the statements 
of Messrs Putnam and Johnson give us the yield 
in milk, while Mr Clark gives his in butter ; con- 
sequently it was difficult, if not impossible, to make 
a satisfactory comparison. ‘Two other cows, one 
owned by George Spofford, of Georgetown, the 
other by Josiah Crosby, of Andover, were very 
good.” 


To exhibit with some distinctness the difficulty 
which this committee may be supposed to have met 
with, we copy the statements of Messrs Johnson, 
Putnam and Clark, and shal] add our comments. 


ALBERT JOHNSON’S STATEMENT. 
T'o the Committee on Milch Cows : 


GreNnTLEMEN—lI present you a milch cow which 
I bought of Mr Draper, of Danvers, April 22, 1839. 
He said she was then five years old. 
calf with her, which I sold when twentyone days 
old, for eight dollars. We used all we wanted in 
a family of eight persons, and sold one hundred 
and twentyfive dollars’ worth of milk, at five cents 
per quart, from the 22d of April, 1839, to February 
12, 1840. 


The present season she calved the 27th day of 
March. I then commenced keeping an account of 
her milk, and the result is as follows: the calf was 
taken from her when nineteen days old, and weigh- 
ed twentyfive pounds per quarter—sold for six 
dollars. 





Lbs. Qts. 

From March 27 to May 1, 33 days, 11023 or 44] 
‘ May ItoJune 1,31 * 1397 « 569 

‘ June IlAtoJuly 1,80 * 13874 * 535 

‘ July Ito Aug. 1,3) * 1145 + 458 

‘ Aug. Ito Sept. 1,31 + O8F 6 B09 

‘ Sept. Ito * 26,28 * 8594 * 344 
Total, 184 6,840 2,736 


or, 3 tons, 840 lbs. ; averaging, within a fraction, 
15 quarts per day, without any estimate of the 
quantity that the calf took, which was all that he 
wanted. 


She had al, 


The milk sold for five cents per quart, making 
an income from the milk for six months, of $136 80 
From sale of calf, 6 00 





$142 80 


The largest quantity any one day, fiftytwo lbs., 
or twenty qts. one and a half pint. 
until the drought came on, was good, after that I 
gave her some hay and one bag of shorts. 
inilk makes the very first rate of butter, as also a 
large quantity: the milk is rich and good, 

. ALBERT JOHNSON. 
September 30, 1840. 


This may certify, that I milked the above de- 
scribed cow this whole season, and that the amount 
is correct and truly stated. 

NEHEMIAH JOHNSON. 





CHARLES F. PUTNAM’S STATEMENT. 


To the Committee on Milch Cows: 


GENTLEMEN—The cow offered by me for pre- 
nium this day, was raised in Vermont, and is six 
years old. She calved the 25th of October, 1839, 
and the calf was taken away November I4th. Her 
feed, from the 15th November to May 15th, has 
been English hay and one and a half peck of sugar 
beets per day. From May 15th to this date, she 
has been in a very poor pasture, and has had two 
quarts of Indian teal, or three quarts ground oats 
per day, with hay at night. I have kept an exact 
account of the milk taken from her at cach milking, 
since November 15th, and shal] furnish you with a 
copy; I shall also furnish the expense of keeping, 
with the amount of sale of milk. I should be pleas- 
ed to continue the account to complete the year, 
if it meets the views of the committec. 


The cow is remarkably gentle, and her milk is 
of very superior quality. Mr James Holt, of Dan- 
vers, sold me the cow; she was considered supe- 
rior for butter, having made in one week J0 Ibs. 
3 oz., with her second calf. She has had three 
calves, and will calve again in March. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 
CHS. F. PUTNAM. 

Salem, Sept. 28th, 1840. 





GenTLEMEN—Having kept an accurate account 
of the milk obtained from my cow, for which a pre- 
mium was awarded at Georgetown, I submit it to 
be used as you may think proper. 


Qts. pts. gills. 
433 


From 1839, Nov. 15 to Dec. 14, 01 
‘ ‘ Dec. 15 to Jan. 13, 1840, 525 1 2 
‘ 1840, Jan. 14 to Feb. 12, 405 0 0 
‘ ‘ Feb. 13 to Mar. 13, 375 10 
‘ ‘ Mar. 14 to Apr. 12, 370 13 
‘ ‘ Apr. 13 to May 12, 342 13 
‘ ‘ May 13 to June 1], 368 1 1 
‘ ‘ June 12 to July 11, 376 0 0 
‘ ‘ July 12 to Aug. 10, 302 1 0 
‘ * Aug. 11 to Sept. 9, 275 0 1 
‘ ‘ Sept. 10 to Oct. 9, 205 1 0 
‘ ‘ Oct. 10 to Nov, 13, 273 01 

i214 0 0 


being nearly an average of 12 quarts per day for 
the year. 


This milk I value as follows: 





Her pasture, | 


Her | 


‘his friends and neighbors. 





3333 quarts at 6 cents, 





$199 98 
ssl « “«§ «& 44 05 
Gross amount of produce, #244 03 
Costs of keeping: 
2 1-2 tons of hay at $15, 37 50 
68 1-4 bushels sugar beets, 13 05 
6 bushels ground oats, 2 88 
8 bushels Indian meal, 5 20 
Pasturage and driving, 11 00 
Milking, estimated 6 cts. perday, 21 90—01 53 





Net produce for the year, $152 50 
CHS. F. PUTNAM. 

Salem, December, 1840. 

Nore.—I have compared the foregoing with Mr 
Putnam’s book of origina] entries, made daily, and 
find it to be correct. I[t forcibly illustrates the 
importance of selecting animals of the best quality. 
The difference between keeping good animals and 
poor ones is, that one are profitable and the other 
are not, J. W. P. 


[Norr.—J. W. P. is Secretary of the Essex Ag- 
ricultural Society. —Ep. N. E. Far.]} 





MR CLARK’S STATEMENT. 


To the Committee on Milch Cows : 
GentLemen—The cow which I offer this day 
for exhibition, is ten years old. J purchased her 
from a drove whena yearling. She calved the 
present season on the 28th of May, and her calf 
was taken from her when three weeks old. The 
tnilk of this cow, the first week, produced fourteen 
pounds of butter; the second, twelve and three 
fourths. Her first week’s produce is present for 
your inspection. She has had nothing during most 
of the season but common grass feed. The ave- 
rage weight of her milk now is twenty pounds. 
Her calf is present with her. Her age is four 
months and three days. 
I am, with respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
HOBART CLARK. 
Andover, Sept. 30, 1840. 


oa 


The above statements show that the cows are 
uncommonly good, We notice that Mr Johnson 
presumes that 2]bs. 8 oz. of milk make a quart. 
But we believe that milk is seldom found to weigh 
less than 2 Ibs. 9 oz. per quart. Milk must be ex- 
traordinarily rich that weighs only 2 Ibs. 80z. We 
presume that Mr J. was entirely honest in acting 
upon his presumption, and we intend distinctly not 
to make the slightest imputation of any thing wrong. 
But if our belief is well founded, that it takes 41 
oz. instead of 40, to make a quart, then the state- 
ment is too high by 66 qts. We should therefore 
substract $3 30 from the $142 80, which the milk 
and calf were stated to be worth—then there will 
remain $139 50. This is avery great income to 
obtain from one cow in 184 days. The cow we 
have been informed, would calve again in April, 

Mr Putnam’s statement contains a very valuable 
j}account of the expenses of keeping a cow. His 
| cows are kept in the city, and every thing that they 
‘consume is weighed and measured. We presume 
|from our knowledge of his habits, that every thing 
|in the statement is accurate. His measure of the 
_milk, we understand, is that by which he sold to 
Every reader will per- 
ceive that his cow was more profitable during the 
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taken. Some miserable fall calf is left to run and | each, of the real Pliaraoh breed, feed them until 
/atarve his way up to about the size of a buck sheep, | fat, keep an exact account of the expense, and you 
is still neglected and runs with the cows ; the con- | can answer the question yourself. In this way far- 
sequence is that the calves are after this miserable mer Poundwise always has valuable stock; his 
|“runt,” (to use a significant Yankee phrase,) and | steers are ready sale and command a guod price ; 
‘show the marks of their sire in every point. ‘T'o be | his horses are the best in the neighborhood, and 
/sure the cow will give milk after bringing forth the first to be looked at by purchasers. So with 
jsuch a worse than an abortion, which ‘js the only all the animals that he raises. Pennywise, on the 
advantage the farmer can derive from his cow, for Contrary, is thronged with an ill.shaped, worthless 
the calf might better be knocked on the head—it stock that none will buy and pay the expense of 
will not pay for raising. raising ; which are continually eating out his sub- 

Every farmer can finish the picture for himself stance and making no return. ‘Thus Pennywise 
with the pigs, sheep, &c. |drags on a miserable life in the road to ruin, while 


Do wot sell. the best Stock | Poundwise inoves easily and happily along in the 
ot se Stock. 


'road to wealth. 
Another great reason why some farmers have no This is not all fiction: look about you, reader, 
better stock is, that they sell or slaughter them- | and you will see plenty to sit for the picture of 


selves, their best breeders of the cows, ewes and Pennywise; and if you have the least suspicion 
sows, thus destroying all prospect of improvement. that I mean you, take the opposi.e course at once. 


VOL, XIX. NO. 42. 




















twelve months of which he gives the account, than 
she could be in either the twelve months preceding 
or following. Having calved in the autumn of ’39, 
and not again until April, ’41, the year embraced 
in the statement is not one from which an unquali- 
fied inference is to be made as to her annual pro- 
duce for years in succession. Our rough guess, 
at the proper abatement, is, that one half should be 
deducted from the last half of the year. This will 
take from the account about 900 quarts or 54 dol- 
lars; and the presumed net profits of such a cow, 
where hay is only $15 per ton, and where the milk 
can be disposed of for 6 cents per quart, is the 
handsome sum of about $100. Mr P., from the 
circumstances of his situation, can buy hay cheap- 
er, and can sell his milk to better advantage than 
most keepers of cows in the eastern part of the 
Commonwealth. His estimate of the worth of 





milk must be reduced nearly one sixth in making a | 


comparison of the excellence of his cow and that ‘ 
of ue all |she is encouraged by feed until fat, and sold or | 
There is no difficulty in finding reasons why the eaten, while her fellows, which appear to ba of the | 
committee were embarrassed. It is no easy task breed of Pharaoh’s lean kine, are kept for milk and | 
to decide which of the two animals is best. We |™!*!"& enves. Nese meet 8 cew pig thet Se- | 
comes fat with the same feed on which the rest of | 


are satisfied with the judgment of the committee, | |. ' ; 
mg ’ | his swine are starving, he gives her the knife and 
| 


and could have found no fault with them had they 
awarded differently. propagates the frames and covers them at great ex- | 
pense with corn. 


But why should Mr Clark’s cow be third, when , Hine Bos Gne, round, bright | 
she made 14 lbs. of butter in a week? Supposing G08 960, She will Se SN ahem Be Gee Cue Ne 
10 gts. of milk are required for a pound of butter, half-flled pork Satvets G98 SeNghy, ENE whe 38 Srtp- 
Mr Johnson’s cow in her best month (May) would | ped of er jacket, the wethers Having Geen sold 
average about 12 Ibs. 5 oz. per week, and Mr Put- | long before. Thus many farmers go on perpetua- 
nam’s in her best month (Nov. 15 to Dec. 14) would | Sng Weer emanate shee. 
average only 10 lbs. 8 oz. Mr C.’s cow fell off in 
the 2d week 1 1-4 |b. and in three months from that 
time gave milk enough (at 10 qts. to the |b. of but- 
ter) for no more than 5 1-2 lbs. per week. We 
should infer that this too may be an excellent cow, 


Does a heifer show a disposition to fatten easy, 





Farmer Pennywise and Farmer Poundwise. 
| «There is farmer Pennywise, with whom I am ac- 
| quainted, will occasionally raise a good heifer, steer 
| or colt, for his neighbors keep good breeds, and he 


and that a committee might desire to obtain more a ee apenenaeny rayon ay 
When he has such an animal in his flock, he is ap- 


information concerning her than is conveyed b te te 
the statement. The few facts there exhibited in. | Parently veges Re coahapeR > gaia Rima et 
Rs oe Re ade ie cae |selling such an animal, a heifer, for instance, if you 
sotimae Peat, lt EPR ge gil | follow him into the house you may hear something 
ae eee y Par | Jike the following: “Well, my dear, I have sold 
The eal pT) ny ee | the big heifer for fifteen dollars: is not that a good 
exhibit with great clearness and force, the profits price for . heifer of her age?” “Good price, in- 
of goed coms. Gus guimala ene chetper, even ot! deed,” his wife would reply, ** you had better have 

. ’ \ i . . 
the high prices at which they are often purchased, joew nt ve them little cat-ham’é, crocked-legged, 
than ordinary cows at the common market price. a a tai shape aD ity sf ee Manresa ta 
But the number possessing such excellencies is ee eee eee a aan Oy a ue 
comparatively small, and may never be large. It sell so little butter and cheese is, that you will sell 
9 u . . . 

however may be augmented by proper care, and ithe best heifers.” Poor woman! I pity her ; her 
our stock growers should spare no pains to make pride and ambition are injured, and her children, 
and self in rags, because her native industry and 


, refs +08 
Fe ae a ie milking properties as pos- |economy are cramped by the foolish and niggardly 
» iN. Ee . | policy of her husband. 





” a } The picture is reversed in farmer Poundwise, 
IMPROVEMENT OF STOCK. | who always keeps his best animals until full grown; | 


Doubtless the best mode of improving the stock | then selecting the best breeders for his own use 
of the farm is, by obtaining some of the improved and selling the rest. If he hasa good young horse, | 
breeds; butis this the only way? Most of our he will say, that will make me a fine team horse ; 
farmers have a good cow or two, with which little! a mare, she will make a good brood mare. “ And | 
if any fault can be found. So with their pigs.| what will you do with that 2” says his neighbor, | 
Among their sheep also, some have good wool and | pointing to an ordinary animal. “ Between you | 
good carcass, and all may be improved by proper} and J,” sayshe, “I shall sell that colt the first | 
care, either by selecting good animals of their own! chance. Such animals spoil the looks of the rest, 
or a neighbor’s to breed from, if the improved breeds | and do not pay for keeping.” Thus he will sell | 
cannot conveniently be come at. If this course | his poor steers, heifers, sheep and pigs at the first 


Chicago Agriculturist. 





LONG CONTINUED ACTION OF CALCARE- 
OUS MANURES. 
To the Editor of the Farmer’s Register : 

The following facts, communicated to me a short 
time since by a farmer of Augusta county, may 
prove interesting to the readers of the Register, es- 
pecially those of the marl and limestone regions 
of the State. The facts are these—that in a field 
of wheat (the last harvest) which was very much 
injured by the rust, two small spaces escaped en- 
tirely, the straw being bright and clean and the 
grain plump. On one of these spaces a lime-kiln 
was burned in the year 1810; since which time the 
field had been frequently cropped. On the other, 
the ashes from a distillery had been deposited for 
several years; the distillery, however, had not 
been in operation for 7 or 8 years. These spaces 


| were, in all respects, treated as the other parts of 


the field, and their being surrounded on all sides 
by wheat very badly rusted, shows conclusively 
that the lime and ashes were the sole causes of the 
difference. 

I hope the foregoing facts will be sufficient to 
induce some trials of the efficacy of lime and ashes 
in preventing rust, by those who have the means 
of doing so; the end in view is of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the labor and expense of many ex- 
periments. The quantity of lime and ashes, in the 
example related above, is much greater than can, 
or perhaps ought, to be applied in ordinary cases, 
but the lime operated effectively after 30 years, 
and the ashes after 7 or 8. A much smaller quan- 
tity applied annually might produce the same effect. 

As lime is an essential ingredient of good wheat 
soils, may not the many failures of the wheat crop 
be owing, in some degree, to the absence of lime 
from most of the land cultivated in that crop ? 


The efficacy of lime, on what is called limestone 
land, is strikingly illustrated by the accidental ex- 
periment I have detailed above. Wo. Tare. 

Lerington, Va. 


The truly great, consider first, how they may 
gain the approbation of God; and secondly, that of 
their own conscience; having done this, they 
would then willingly conciliate the good opinion 


had been steadily pursued, we should have little 
need of importing stock; and if this course is not 
adopted and perseveringly followed, the benefits re- 
sulting from imported breeds will be of short dura- 
tion, On the contrary, how often is the reverse 





offer. If not sold, he would fatten those that would 
pay the expense, and give away those that would|the thing; the primary object with them is to se- 
not. Not pay the expense of fattening! Are/| cure the applause of their fellow-men, and having 
there any cattle, sheep, or hogs, that will not pay | effected this, the approbation of God and their own 
the expense of fattening? Reader, take some of! conscience may follow on as they can.—Lacon. 


of their fellow-men. But the truly little, reverse 
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ditures te manure to a certain extent. 

been most strikingly verified by some of our West | 
Cambridge farmers. It is not 
some of the farmers in that town, 
grounds one 


HOW CAN FARMING BE MADE PROPITA- 
BLE ?—SUBSOIL PLOUGHING. 


Letter of KE. Phinney, Esq. to A. Huntington, 
Esq., published in the ‘Transactions of the Essex 
Agricultural Society, 1840: 


Lexington, Dec. 1, 1840. 
A. Huntineron, Msqa.—Dear Sir—The ques- 
tion is often asked, How can farming be made 
profitable ? [ answer, by liberal manuring, deep 
and thorough ploughing, and clean culture. I will 


hundred dollars’ worth of manure to 


have amuunted to five thousand dollars in one sea- 


son. 





poor and sandy. 


This tn | hie to a bandien of | a & iid. 


uncommon among | 
to put on their | 


the acre, and in more instances than one, the gross | 
sales of produce from ten acres under the plough, | 


This is the result of high manuring and ju- | 
_dicious cultivation ofa soil too which is exceedingly | extending twelve inches below the beam, with a 


On trying this 
| by running after the drill plough, ] found, in my 
hard, stony subsoil, it was quite inadequate to the 
business, being too light and of insufficient strength. 
|I then had one constructed of similar plan, but 
much heavier and stronger. ‘The beam five feet 
long, six inches square, of white oak, well ironed, 
with three tines in nearly a right line, made of the 
best Swedes iron, one anda half inches square, 


spur at the foot, some less than that of the tine of 


venture to affirm, without fear of contradiction, | 
that no instance can be cited, where a farmer who 
has manured his grounds highly, made a judicious | 
use of the plough, and cultivated with care, has 
failed to receive an ample remuneration for the 
amount invested—nay more, that has not received | 
a greater advance upon his outlay than the average 
profit derived froin any other business. One great | 
difficulty is, that most farmers seem not to be aware 
of the fact, that the greater the outlay, to a reason- | 
able extent, when skilfully applied, the greater | 
will be the profit ; they therefore mannre sparingly, | 
plough shallow, and the consequence is, get poorly | 
paid for their labor, This has raised a prejudice | 
and given a disrelish to the business of farming, | 
especially among those who are in the habit and | 
are desirous of realizing something more from their | 
occupation than a naked return of the amvuunt ex- | 
pended. 

The farmer who is so sparing of his manure that 
he can get but thirty bushels of corn from an acre, 
gets barely enough to pay him for the expense of 
cultivation; and in addition to this, by the ordinary | 
method of ploughing, his field, at each successive | 
rotation, is deteriorating, his crops becoming less, 
and in a few years he finds he must abandon his 
exhausted and worn out fields, to seek a subsis- 
tence for himself and family in some other busi- 
ness, or in some other region, where the hand of | 
man has been less wasteful of the bounties of na- 
ture, 

Instead then of his scanty manuring of ten cart- 
loads to the acre, which will give hie but thirty | 
bushels of corn, let him apply thirty Joads. This | 
additional twenty loads, at the usual price of ma- | 
nure in this part or the country, will cost him thir- 
ty dollars. But he now, instead of thirty bushels 
of corn, gets sixty bushels, and the increased quan- 
tity of stover will more than pay for the excess of | 
labor required in cultivating and harvesting the | 
large crop over thatof the small one. He has! 








| this part of the country. 
/cept those which are very loose and sandy, there | ed. 
'isno doubt that great benefit 


| be made highly beneficial in the hands of our far- 


The subject of subsoil plonghing is one pee i the cultivator, with strong handles and an iron 


| which there has been little said, and Jess done in | | beam extending from each handle to the centre of 


In all our grounds ex- | the beam, by which the balance is easily presery- 
This implement, drawn by two yoke of oxen, 
would be derived | followed the drill plough in getting in carrots, and 
from the use of the subsoil plough. In England, | performed the work better than I had anticipated. 


| the effect of subsoil ploughing in increasing their | The “ upper crust” gave way, the resistance made 


crops, as stated by some agricultural writers, would | by the hard, 


gravelly bottom and smaller stones 
| seem almost incredible. 


By this means, the crops | was readily overcome. The earth was loosened 
|in that country have been doubled, and in many |in most places twelve or fourteen inches from the 
instances trebled. The expense, however, is sta-| surface, and though not so thoroughly pulverized as 
ted to be very great—so great, as to be beyond it probably would have been by a perfect subsoil 
the means of most of our farmers. In one case} plough, yet, in my very hard stony subsoil, I am 
the expense of subsoil ploughing on a farm of over | inclined to believe, that for simple drill husbandry, 
five hundred acres, was estimated by the owner to| this will be found to be a valuable substitute for 
cost the enormous sum of thirteen hundred pounds | the English subsoil plough. And considering the 
sterling. This calculation took into consideration | small price of the implement, and the greater ease 


}the use of the heavy Deanston plough, which al-| with which it is worked, the friction being much 


ways required four, and, in some stiff clays, six | lessened by dispensing with the sole, I shall con- 
horses to work it. J am aware that an implement | tinue to use this until I can find a better. A part 
might be constructed, which though it might not| of my crop of carrots was sowed upon the same 
do the business quite so well, could, nevertheless, | land appropriated to that crop last year; no more 
manure was applied than in the previous year, and 
notwithstanding the very severe drought which 
greatly injured most of our root crops, my crop on 
this piece of land was nearly double to that of last 
year. There is no known cause to which I can 
attribute this great increase of the produce, but the 
use of my new constructed substitute for a subsoil 
plough. The soil was stirred to the depth of four- 
teen inches; by this means the roots of the carrots 
were enabled to strike deep and thereby not only 
to find more nourishment, but to overcome, in a 
great measure, the effects of a very pinching drought. 
With great respect, 
Your ob’t servant, 
E. PHINNEY. 


mers, and obtained ata far lesscost. I am inform- 
ed that Mr Bosson, of the Yankee Farmer, has, 
with a highly praise-worthy zeal in the interest of 
agriculture, imported from England a_ subsoil 
plough, which may be worked with a less powerful 
team than the one commonly in use in that coun- 
try. 

In a climate like our own, which at that season 
of the year when our crops, particularly our root 
crops, most need the benefit of moisture that may 
be derived from deep ploughing, and are most like- 
‘ly to suffer from drought, the use of the subsoil 
plough would be attended with unquestionable 
benefit. Ona field of my own, which had been 
set tonn orchard, and therefore kept under the 
plough for some years, in attempting to underdrain 
a part of it that was usually flooded by water in 
the spring of the year, I noticed what the English 





For the New England Farmer. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 





then added thirty bushels of corn to his crop by | call the « upper crust.” This lay some nt Be be- 
means of the twenty loads of manure, which at the | | low the surface, at the depth to which the land 
usual price of one dollar per bushel, pays him in | had been usually ploughed, formed by the treading 
the first crop for his extra outlay. His acre of land , of the oxen and the movements of the plough over 
is laid to grass after taking off the corn, and the| jt. This I found to be so hard as to be apparently 
effect of his twenty loads of additional manuring,| as impenetrable by tlie roots of plants as a piece of 
will be to give him, at the lowest estimate, three | marble, and discovered to me at once the cause of 
additional tons of hay in the first three years of) the failure, ina great measure, of my crop of pota- 
mowing it, worth fifteen dollars a ton standing in| toes the year before. Having discovered what I 
the field. Now look at the result. His thirty dol- | supposed to be the cause of the failure, I set about 
lars expended for extra manuring was paid for in devising measures to remedy it. 
the first year’s crop, and at the end of three years| I had never seen a subsoil plough, there never 
more he will have received fortyfive dollars profit having been one seen or made in this part of the 
on his outlay of thirty dollars: and in addition to country. I consulted my ingenious friends, Messrs 
this, his land is improved, and in much better con- Prouty & Mears, and, at my request, they made 
dition for a second rotation. There is no delusion | an instrument of very cheap and simple construc- 
in this. Iti is & practical result, of the reality of | tion, consisting of a wooden beam, about three in- 
which any farmer may satisfy himself, who will | ches square, and three feet long, with three tines 
take the trouble to make the experiment. or teeth of the common cultivator, placed in a di- 
Ffom no item of outlays can the farmer derive | rect line in the beam, extending about eight inches 
so ample, or so certaiu a profit, as from his expen-|below the beam; to this handles were attached 





The Operation of Bronchotomy Successfully Per- 
formed on the Horse. 


On the 26th of January last, the undersigned 
was requested to exanine a horse, the property of 
Messrs Charles and F. A. Heath, Esqrs., on Front 
street. His disease was strangles, or an abcess in 
the throat, of an unusual character—a consequence 
of fever or general indisposition. I prescribed for 
him and continued my visits from day to day till 
the morning of February the first, when all my ef- 
forts having so far proved ineffectual, the swelling 
and inflammation of the throat were such as to pre- 
vent swallowing ; respiration had become very la- 
borious, and immediate suffocation inevitable, I 
proposed an operation on the trechea, or wind-pipe. 
With this my employer was unacquainted, but on 
my explaining the modus operandi, he requested 
me to do as [ thought fit. I immediately com- 
menced operation, excising a portion of the wind- 











pipe sufficient to admit a small tube; this done, 
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| 
relief was instantaneous. I continued my former | 
treatment till the seventh, when the swelling, at | 
first hard and painful to the touch, had become soft | 
and elastic. I then made an opening four inches | 
in length, and let off about five quarts of unhealthy | 
matter. On examining the tumor, I found a num- 
ber of small sinuses or tubes, which I at first | 
thoight would protract the cure and increase the | 
difficulty of the case; but on the morning of the | 
Sth, 1 found my patient looking well ;—9th, 10th | 
and 11th, fast improving: on the 12th, I withdrew | 
the tube through which respiration had been per- 
formed for twelve days, cleansed the parts, brought | 
the divided edges of the orifice together, and left! 
nature to complete the cure. The horse is now) 
fully recovered, in health, spirits and condition, | 
and is able to perform the ordinary duties assigned | 
him. CHARLES M. WOOD, | 
Veterinary Surgeon, 7 Sudbury st., Boston. 


| 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify that | 
Charles M. Wood, Veterinary Surgeon, of this | 
city, attended the above mentioned horse in man- | 
ner and form as described, and has been very suc- 
cessful; and we cordially recommend him to the 


public as an attentive and skilful practitioner of | 


veterinary science. 
(Signed) CHAS. & F. A. HEATH. 
Boston, March 12th, 1841. 


For the New England Farmer. 


COL. JAQUES’ REMARKS ON THE HORSE. 


Mr Evirorn—Fastidious must be that reader in- 
teresting himself in the welfare of horses, who is 
not amused by the late remarks of Col. Jaques on 
the prominent points of this most useful animal, or 
those ; oints to be observed in the selection of a 
roadster. Now his description, 1 must confess, I 
cannot understand ; particularly where he says the 
shoulder should be something like a shoulder of 
mutton. Now the shoulder of the sheep is gene- 
rally upright and the withers are broad and flat on 
the too, Such shoulders in the horse are called 
by horsemen, muttony ; and such horse, the gentle- 
man states, would be likely to plunge to the ground, 
and when fatigued would stumble and fall; this is 
one of the extremes of which Col. J. speaks. Again 
he says, if the withers are too high, he will appear 
as if on stilts; andthat both extremes are serious 
impedi nents to safe and fine action. The gentle- 
man here prefers the medium of the two, but gives 
you no reason why his hobby should not plunge 
and fall to the ground. ‘Those two extremes, the 
gentleman tells you, affect the regular clips and 
action; and then, to make a long story short, says 
the whole machine should be of good proportion: 
the feet, le observes, should be round and steep; 
heels broad and flat; now steep feet are generally 
predisposed to contraction, whilst those hoofs which 
come nearest the standard of excellence in youth, 
viz: an angle of about 45 degrees, retain the same 
form, as nearly as the injuries of shoeing will ad- 
mit of, to an extreme old age. The gentleman 
here says, tlhe shank or cannon should be short, 
broad and flat. Now the cannon, or os metacarpi 
magnum, is in form cylindrical, and flattened, pos- 
terionly, into body and two divisions. The coronets 
and posterns the gentleman prefers of medium 
length. Now the posterns are divided into long | 
and short, and the coronet, or coronary ring, is noth- 
ing short of the bond of union o, the short posterior 
and the hoof—round and not long, as described. 


MODE OF GUARDING PEACH TREES FROM 
THE WORM. 
Tothe Editor of the Farmer’s Register : 

Although my name is not on the list of your sub- 
scribers, | have had the satisfaction of reading 
some of the valuable urticles which appear in your 
journal, Though unacquainted with you personal- 
ly, as I feel some interest in your periodical, I will 
take the liberty of introducing myself, by giving a 
brief sketch of an experiment [| have made, with 
success, on the peach tree; and if you deem it of 
any importance, or worthy the notice of your read- 
ers, you can give publicity to it. 

As I consider the peach the most delicious fruit 
of our latitude, I have long since thought ita de- 


Much, the gentleman says, also depends on the | 
hind leg, as regards strength and speed; the form 
he likes when in motion, he says, will operate like 
“a plank sprung edgewise and then let fly.” I 
am pretty conversant with the structure of the horse, 
but not with the springing of a plank as described. 
Now in Col. J.’s description of the fore extremity, 
he has omitted the most’ essential point, viz: the 
fetlock ; for on this point depends the elasticity of 
the horse and the safety of the rider. Again—the 
gentleman has said something about a large cavity 
under the dock : such a horse, he observes, would 
be likely to scour, and is, probably, only a door-yard 
horse. Now suppose there is such a cavity as the 
gentleman mentions, it does not follow that the 
horse should scour—nature having made provision | sideratum that it should be made independent of 
against such inconvenience. But it does follow,|the destructive worm which kills the tree. I 
that if the horse is perfect in this particular point, | thought it practicable; and it occurred to me that 





| that improper feeding, labor, or want of care would | there was in reach an antidote for the enemy to 


so disorganize the whole intestinal canal, as tu ren-| that luxurious growth, Having observed, in the 
der the animal permanently unsound, loose-bodied, | practice of medicine, tnat the cedar berry was a 
and what Col. Jaques calls a scouring horse.— powerful vermifuge, 1 transplanted cedar scions 
| Again, the gentleman observes, “ the dock should | and peach scions together, six years since, in the 
be strong and well covered with hair:”—I suppose following manner: I set one of each in a hole, with 
he intended the whole surface should be so pro-| the roots entangled, and set close together, believ- 
j tected. But horses intended for the road, should | ing that the strong odor peculiar to the cedar, would 
|not have too much, as an inordinate growth of hair| prove offensive and sickening to the worm, and 
| must be of considerable expense to the economy of | thereby prevent its approach to the peach tree.— 
| itself and have a debilitating effect. | Every circumstance seemed to conspire in favor of 
I am compelled, through urgent business, ab-| the experiment; there was no danger of the peach 
ruptly to desert my subject, but hope to be able to | tree being choke by the cedar, because the for- 
resume it again at no very distant day. mer isa rapid, whilst the latter is of very slow 
CHARLES M. WOOD, growth. The peach scions bore the second year, 

Veterinary Surgeon, 7 Sudbury st., Boston. | and have put forth their leaves as black as a cloud 
every season, and bore most luxuriantly every sea- 





These communications from Mr Wood, we re-| son until the last, which was the sixth year, I 
ceived through the hands of the Agricultural Com-| jaye set out a number since, in the same way, 


For | 


missioner, for whose use they were written. 


this attention we thank Mr Colman; and add, that 
our invitation privately given to him, when we as- 
sumed the charge of the paper, to furnish us, at 
his convenience, with matter for our columns, was 
uttered in good faith. 

The case of surgical operation is interesting, 
and the report of it may be serviceable to the pub- 
lic. 

The strictures upon Col. Jaques’ description of a 
good horse, are Jess clear and instructive than is 
desirable, where one claiming to be “ pretty con- 
versant with the structure of the horse,” undertakes 
to guard the public against errors into which he 
apprehends that people may be Jed by perusing the 
statements of another whose skill and judgment 
upon the subject in question have been both long 
and widely acknowledged. If Mr Wood will in- 
form us as to his opinions upon the desirable points 
ina horse, we can better understand wherein he 
differs from Col. Jaques. We willingly insert the 
communication, and invite a friendly discussion in| Many a man may justly thank his talent for his 
our columns. Our request to Mr Wood is, that he | rank, but no man has ever yet been able to return 
shall tell us what the points are which he himself| the compliment, by thanking his rank for his talent. 
prefers in the horse, as well as what he objects to,|* * Those who value themselves merely on 
in the preferences of other writers. —Ep. N. E. Far. | their ancestry, have been compared to potatoes— 
all that is good of them is under ground,—Lacon. 


which are all flourishing. 1 think a soil should be 

selected much mixed with sand, in order to prove 

successful, Wa. N. Anperson. 
Nincastle, Va. 


Economy in Candles.—lf you are without a rush- 
light, and would burna candle all night, unless 
you use the following precaution, it is ten to one 
an ordinary candle will gutter away in an hour or 
two, sometimes to the endangering the safety of 
the house. This may be avoided by placing as 
much common salt, finely powdered, as will reach 
from the tallow to the bottom of the black part of 
the wick of a partly burnt candle, when, if the 
same be }:t, it will burn very slowly, yielding suf- 
ficient light for a bedchamber ; the salt will gradu- 
ally sink as the tallow is consumed, the melted tal- 
low being drawn through the salt, and consumed 
in the wick.— Economist. 














If hypocrites go to hell by the road to heaven, we 
may carry on the metaphor, and add, that as all the . ; 
virtues deinand their respective tolls, the hypocrite | C°™S® they ree the most bloodless of all victories, 
has a byway to avoid them, and to get into the | deriving their highest lustre from the number of 
main road again, And all would be well, if he the saved, not of the slain.— Ib. 
could escape the last turnpike in the journey of 
life, where all must pay, where there is no by-path, 
and where the toll is death.—Lacon. 


The triumphs of truth are the most glorious, be- 


Did universal charity prevail, earth would be a 
heaven, and hell a fable.—Jb. 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Several able and spirited communications upun this 
subject, have recently appeared in the columns of the 
Albany Cultivator. They breathe the spirit of hearts 
most deeply interested in the agriculture of the country, 
and indicate a praiseworthy desire to act for the good ot 
this great braach of national indusiry. The authors de- 
serve the thanks of the pullic for their intentions, what- 
ever may be the general opinion as to the seasonableness 
or wisdom of their recommendations. The editors of 
the Cultivator think that the time has not yet come for 
the formation of such a society. 

The National Intelligencer, of April 17, contains a 
communication, which states that an attempt “ will prob- 
ably be made during the extra session of Congress to 
get up a National Society of Agriculture." ‘The fur- 
ther information is given, that “ there are hopes of es- 
tablishing an agricultural school and experimental farm,” 
and that the Smithsonian legacy may be appropriated to 
this object. This communication indicates the city of 
Washington as the proper place for the intended opera- 
tions. 


Our sympathies are with those who wish to extend 
knowledge of the science of agriculture, and who would 
be glad torender the art more intellectual and attrac- 
tive. We are ready to lend whatever power we possess, 
to any association or institution, which shall seem to us 
fitted to give dignity and new charms to the cultivation 
of the soil. Should the wisdom which resides in a mul- 
titude of counsellors, and which dwells in riper heads 
than ours, deem the formation of a national society 
more wise and useful than any other measure that may 
be suggested, then we shall proffer to such an institu- 
tion our good wishes and our aid. Many agriculturists 
in this vicinity, think favorably of the propositions con- 
tained in the Cultivator, and some of them will gladly 
meet their brother farmers of other States in convention, 
to deliberate upon the matter. 

There do not oceur to us any objections to immediate 
action. The present is as favorable as any future day 
that is likely to arrive. But after much reflection upon 
the subject, we cannot reason away so.ne weighty ob- 
jections to a national society, or to the having an experi- 
mental farm in or near the city of Washington. 


It is presumed that no one can wish it to be in any 
measure the creature or the tool of the National Govern- 
ment; that no one would be willing to expose it to the 
disturbing and blighting influences of party strifes and 
favoritism. Itshould be the child of agricu)turists ; and 
these parents should support and control it at their own 
expense. Now we have no faith thata sufficient num- 
her of competent men exist, who can and will command 
the time and means necessary for procuring a represen- 
tation from each of our many States for any length of 
time. The immense teritory over which the officers 
and members must be scattered, (if it be national in any 
thing but name,) will render ii unwieldy and inefficient. 
Another difficulty we find in the great dissimilarity of 
climate, soil and productions of the several sections of 
the Union, For we cannot anticipate harmonious action, 
where it would be natinal for northern members to occu- 
py time and appropriate funds for gaining information 
upon the subjects most important to their interests, while 
southern members would as naturally seek for that 
which would be peculiarly serviceable where rice, and 





cotton, and cane are grown. More limited associations 
will answer our purposes better. 

The suggestion that a national school and pattern 
farm should be in the District of Columbia, does not 
strike us favorably. For the North, a school is wanted, 
where its members can work—where the expenses of 
living will be moderate—where temptations to immo 
rality will be few, and where the crops of our northern 
latitude car be cultivated. In the District, custom re- 
quires that manual labor shall be performed mostly by 
the colored population, and this, in connection with the 
warmth of the climate, would deter the sons of New 
England men from labor ; the cost of living there would 
be too great for the sons of northern farmers ; the habits 
of the city in winter (we say it with sorrow,) would be 
too dissipated for us to be willing that our sons should 
be exposed to its allurements; and the productions of 
that climate and soil, would fail to afford all the experi- 
mental lessons, which would be highly essential to one, 
who intended to devote himself to husbandry in Yankee 
land. The inhabitants of the extreme South and West, 
would inake similar objections. The country would be 
more highly benefited by several schools in different 
sections. 

Nothing can be farther from our design than to throw 
obstacles in the way of those, who would arouse the 
Our re- 
marks are only an avowal of the results of our reflec- 
tion upon the subject. All that we ask for ther is, a 
candid consideration. If they are approved and regard- 
ed, we shall deem the public wise and prudent ; if they 


public to action upon the subject in question. 


are rejected, we shall not call in question the soundness 
of that discretion which sets them at nought, but shall 
favor what we judge to be a lesser good, if we cannot 
obtain the greater. 





NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN CLOVER. 


One of our oldest and most respectable merchants, 
after reading a paragraph which we copied from the 
Maine Cultivator, respecting the compar:tive value of 
Northern and Southern Clover Seed, wishes us to say, 
that when he was in trade he bought and sold large 
quantities of the various kinds of grass seeds, and that it 
was well known then that the Southern Clover Seed 
was not suited for use in this climate. All that he 
could sell to New-England farmers was brought from 
the states of New-Hampshire and Maine. The South- 
ern seed was considered worse than none. 

The abcve from the Boston Courier is in accordance 
with the opinion of many of our farmers. Our private 
opinion accorded with the above until within two or 
three years. Within that period we have noticed, that 
though the Northern gives a larger produce the first 
season, it does it at the expense of the herds-grass and 
red-top in years following. We believe now, that where 
land is to continue in grass for three years, the produce 
will be as abundant, and the first year’s growth will be 
finer and better, to use the Southern than the Northern. 
It is the opinion of some of the very best farmers in the 
vicinity of the city, that the Southern is the “ only kind 
the farmer should ever sow.” This opinion is extend- 
ing: whether correct or not, is yet perhaps undetermined. 

Our object in noticing the remarks in the Courier, is 
to say to the Editor and to his respectable informant, 
that an opinion, once universal, may not be sound ; 
and that the opinion in question is loosing its holdin the 
minds of many observing agriculturists. After listen- 
ing to the discussions upon this subject at the State 
House, and making inquiries of many whose experience 
is valuable, we have come to the conclusion that the 
one may be as profitable as the other, and therefore, for 
our own use the present season, have procured the 
Southern seed because it comes much cheaper. 





(Communicated. ] 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

This day published, by J. Owen, Cambridge, and for 
sale at the principal bookstores, “ Organic Chemistry, in 
its applications to Agriculture and Physiology—by Jus- 
tus Liebig, F. R. S., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Giessen. With an Introduction, Notes and 
Appendix, by J. W. Webster, M. D., Professor of Chem- 
istry in Harvard University.”’ 

“ This werk is written with a rare degree of sagacity, 
and is full of immediate practical applications of incalcu- 
lable importance. From its appearance we may datea 
new era in Agriculture, and the imagination cannot con- 
ceive the amount of improvement which may be ex- 
pected from the application of the principles here devel- 
oped.’’—Dr. W. Gregory's Remarks to the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Glasgow, Sept. 
1840. 

April 19th, 1841, 

17 This communication gives us desirable informa- 
tion. We are happy in the opportunity now afforded 
for obtaining a work which we have for many weeks 
been anxious to peruse. We expect to find in the vol- 
ume much valuable matter; but we must withhold all 
expression of our own opinion until we shall have ex- 
amined the work.—Ep. N. E. Far. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 

Many trees are lost by setting them too deep in their 
new bed. There is a natural anxiety to do all that can 
be done to make a young fruit or ornamental tree live 
and flourish. By this anxiety many people are influ- 
enced to place the roots deep, and to make a hollow or 
cup of earth around the trunk, thinking thus to give 
roots greater protection and abundant moisture. Per- 
haps the particular objects they have in view are thus 
accomplished. But they, by this course, place the roots 
where they are too cold, and cannot perform their prop- 
er offices. The most experienced nursery-men in 
this vicinity inform us that the latteral or horizontal 
roots should be placed about on a level with the sur- 
face of the ground ; and that the other roots should be 
allowed to take the same relative position in the ground 
that they occupied before the tree was taken up. After 
the tree has been properly placed, earth up over the 
roots letting the ground slope from the trunk. It isa 
good course to dig a large and deep hole, and to fill it 
up by replacing the earth, or putting in other earths 
more fertile. Small stones, in the bottom of the holes, 
have been found eminently serviceable to the growth 
and health of trees. Orchards have flourished well 
where the trees have been placed upon the surface of 
the ground without digging, and then a load of soil put 
upon the roots ofeach tree. Avoid getting them much 
below the surface of the surrounding soil. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE ESSEX AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 

We are indebted to J. W. Proctor, Esq., the attentive 
and efficient Secretary of the Society, for a copy of the 
Transactions for 1840. It contains the able and sound 
Address of A. Huntington, Esq , which we noticed and 
copied in part several weeks since. ‘Then follows the 
instructive letter of E. Phinney, Esq., which we insert 
today. The reports of committees and the valuable 
communication of Dr. A. Nichols, we intend to notice 
in subsequent numbers. 


[Want of space compels us to omit the remainder of 
the editor’s remarks.—Print ] 





The publication of our paper is delayed this week on 
account of the funeral solemnities in the city yesterday. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermomgter at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Fafmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending April 18. 








~~ April, 1841. | 7A.M. | 12,M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. 














Monday, 12 25 39 | 33 S. E. 
Tuesday, 13] 29 | 32 32 | N.E 
Wednesday, 14| 24 42 38 N. 
Thoesday, 15] 28 | 39 42 | mn, W. 
Friday, 16| 30 47 47 W. 
Saturday, 17} 338 | 50 | 50 | Ss. 
Sunday, is| 49 59 40 Ww. 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, APRiL 19, 1841. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
At Market 200 Beef Cattle, 15 pair of Working 


Oxen, 25 Cows and Calves, 310 Sheep, and 970 swine. 
Prices.— Beef Cattle —In consequence of the limited 
number at market an advance was effected. We quote 
extra $7 00a7 25. First quality, 6 75 a $700. Sec- 
ond quality, $6 25a 6 50. Third quality, $5 50a6 OU. 

Working Oxen—Sales were effected at $72, $80, 
$90, $95 and $105. P 

Cows jand Calves.—Sales, $20, $22, $28, $33, $35 

37. 

. Sheep —Lots $3 75, $4 25, $4 75 and $5 00. 

Swine. —A small advance was effected. A large pro- 
portion atmarket were sold at 4 1-2 for sows, and 5 1-2 
for barrows. A few lots at 4 1-4and5 1-4, At retail 
from 5 to 6 1-2. 





“WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


Herds Grass, very little in market. Red Top, 
Clover—Northern, 13c. 


Lu- 


SEEDS. 
new seed by the hag 59 to 55 c. 
—Southern, 8to9c. Flax Seed, $1, 37 to! 50 bu. 
cerne, 25 c. per lb. 

FLOUR. Howard Street $5 37—Genesee $5 3!1—Ohio 


#5 12. 
GRAIN. Corn—Northern Yellow none —Round Yel- 
low 54 to 56—Southern Flat Yellow 50—White 48.— 


Rye—Northern 60 to 65—Southern 50 to 55. Oats—South- 
ern 30 to 31—Northern 35 to 40. 
PROVISIONS. Beef—Mess $10 50 to 11 00—Prime 


Pork--Extra—15 00—Clear 14 50— 
Mess $13 00. Hams-——Northern 9 c. per lh—Southern, 
none. Lard—Boston 9c per lb.—Southern, 8 to 8 1-2, 
Butter—Lump 18 to 22—Firkin 12 to 18--Shipping 8 to 14. 
Whole Hogs 5 1-2 to6 c.—Pigs 5c. 

HAY, per ton, 818 to 19— Eastern Screwed 814 50. 

CHEESE--Old 11 c.--New 8. 

EGGS, 14 a 16. 

WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced 
any change of late. Pulled Wool is rather scarce, and there 
is but a limited supply of low Fleeces. and of fine Fleeces the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 
Ib. 50 to 55 c.--American full blood, camel, 47 to 50--Do 
3-4 blood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 bjood, washed, 36 to 
40—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37--Smyrna Sheep, washed, 
20 to 23--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14——Bengasi Sheep, 8 to 10-- 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to 10-—-Superfine Northern pulled 
lamb 43 to 46—No. | do. do. 37 to 42—No 2 do do 26 to 30 
—No 3 do do 18 to 20. 


$6 50—No. 1 $9 00. 








DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


“ 





FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 


for Fences or other purposes. For sale hy J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 





TY& UP CHAINS. 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye- 
ing up Cattle. 
hese chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found to be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 
_ ie y J. BRECK & CO., No. 52 North Market st. 
pril 21. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
At a meeting, held April 10th, 1541, the Executive 
Committee were instructed not to receive any reports of 
Committees, awarding premiums, for the past year, after 
Saturday the 24th instant. E. M. RICHARDs, 
April 14, 2w Recording Secretary. 





AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWER. | 





Willis’s latest Improved Seed Sower, invented the last sea- 
son ; one of the most perfect machines ever introduced for 
the purpose, In using this machine, the farmer mav be cer- 
tain that his seed is put into the ground, and at the same 
time in the best possible manner. There has been a great 
difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they are 
very api to clog up and the farmer might go over an acre of 
land and not sow a single seed ; but not so with this ; itis so 
constructed that it cannot possibly clog. In using this sow- 
er, the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the work 
at less than one quarter the expense of the common way ot 
sowing seeds, and have it done in a much hetter manner: 
it opens the furrow, drops the seed, and covers it over and 
rolls them down. It will sow almost any kind of Garden 
Seeds; say Ruta Baga, Mange! Wurtzel, Turnivs, Carrots, 
Beets, Parsnips, Onions. It is highly recommended by 
a great number of persons who used it the past season. 
For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warenouse and Seed 
Store by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

March 31. 


Os 
S4SeSg 


WON S LPS INORSIA 
Briguton, near Boston, 

Situated on the line of the Boston and Worcester Rail 
Road,--5 miles from the city. 

The Proprietors of this extensive nursery beg 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that 
they are ready to furnish orders to any amount, 
for Forest Trees, indigenuous and exotic 

eee — Fruit Trees, including all the varieties of 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &c. 
Vines—Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. 
Catalogues may he obtained by applying at the Nursery. 
‘l'rees carefully packed, to ensure safety in long voyages. 
Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J. Breck & 
Co. Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street, will be delivered 
the day following, and left at any part of the city, free of 
expense. 


Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscribers, 
; J. & F. WINSHIP. 
Brighton Nurseries, March 24, 1841. 


BONE MANURE. 


The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
bones torm the most powerful stimulant that can be applis1 
to the earth as a manure. 


Price at the Mill 30 cents per bushel, put up in casks or 
hhds. containing from 4 1-4 to 17 bushels each as the pur- 
chaser may desire or order, and delivered at any part of the 
city at 35 cents per bushel, and no charge for casks or cart- 
ing. 

Also, Oyster Shell Lime, price 8 cents per bushel at the 
kiln, put up in casks, 4 bushels each, at 50 cents per cask 
delivered at any part of the city. 

Orders for Bone Manure or Oyster Shel] Lime, left at th» 
Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Roxbury, at the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No 52 
North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet 
with prompt attention. 

April 7, 1841. 


NAHUM WARI) 


BEDFORD OATS. 

Just received 60 bushels of superior Bedford Oats. This 
variety is highly recommended, it not being liable to blast, 
and very productive. for sale by 

March 31. 


JOS. BRECK & CO. 
SUP! RIOR SEED BARLEY. 

100 bushels of extra heavy and clean Seed Barley. Alsa 
30 bushels CHEVALIER BARLEY, a new and superior 
variety, for sale by JOS. BRECK & CO. 

March 31. 


BLACK SEA WHEAT. 

Received from Vermont, 30 bushels Black Sea Wheat. 
Also, 20 busheis Italian Spriug Wheat, raised in Warren, 
N. H. For sale by JOS. BRECK & CO. 

March 31. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 
| The Proprietors of the New [England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 

| they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 

| cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 

| States. Part of which are the following : 

1000 Howard’s Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 

Iron Ploughs 150 Common do. 
300 Common do. do. 100 Spades 
200 Cultivators 500 “ Grass Scythes 





100 Greene's Straw Cutters.| 300 Patent Snaiths. 

50 Wallis’ do do 200 “ Common de. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 

Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 

50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 

50 “ Vegetable Cutters.) 100 “ Truck do. 

50 Common do do, 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 
200 Grain Cradles 50 doz. Halter do. 

100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 


March 17. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 





12,000 Pear and Plum Trees.—Large and new 
additions of Pear and Plum ‘Trees have lately 
been received, many kinds of which ure alike 
new to our country, and very extraordinary. 
Such have been the selections which have been 

made by the subscriber in Europe, and in person, during the 
last Autumn, where all have been proved; those kinds 
already well known amongst us being identified by him by 
the wood and the leaf. 

All orders addressed to the subseriber, or left with Joseph 
Breck & Co., New England Farmer Uffice, will be promptly 
attended to, and Trees, when so ordered, will be securely 
packed for safe transportation to distant places. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, March 2 

PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &C. 

3000 Pear Trees, of the most approved kinds. 

2000 Plum Trees, of the most approved kinds 
and extra size—many of them have borne this 
season. 

Apple, Cherry and Peach Trees, of different 

kinds. 

500 Quince Trees. 

4000 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, from 6 to 16 feet 
high; most of them have borne fruit. Black Hamburg, 
Sweetwater, Pond’s. 

30,000 Grant Asparagus Roots. 

Gooseberry, Currants, Raspberries, of good kinds. 

5000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plants, late'y intro- 
duced. 

2000 Cherry and Pear Stocks; 1000 Plums; Roses, &c. of 
all kinds. 

All orders sent to the subscriber at Cambridge port or 
with JOSEPH BRECK & CO., will meet with immediate 


attention. 
SAMUEL POND. 





Cambridgeport, Mass., Feb. 24. 





PLUMS, PEARS, GOOSBERRIES, &c, 

Just reeeived by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Lon- 
don, a fine assortment of Plum and Pear Trees, which ure 
offered at reduced prices, including the following 
PEARS. 

| Cattilac, 


Belle Lucrative, 
Williams’ Bon Chretian ay 


Moulle Bouche, 








Josephine, | Bartlett, 

Beurre Spence, Jargonel!l d'Epagne, 
‘* Oapiamont, Echasserie, 
“Bose, Urbaniste, 

« Diel | Duchess d’Angouleme, 
* d’Aremburgh, | St. Chislain, 
Easter Beurre, | Madaline d’Carne, 
PLUMS. 

Green Gage, New Orleans, 

Purple Gage, Imperatrice, 

Diamond, Reine Claude, 

Washington, 


| Royal d’Tours. 

Golden drop, 
Gooseberries, White and Red Currants, Raspherries and 

every article in the Nursery line furnished at short notice. 
Jos. BRECK & CO., No. 62 North Market Boston. 
April 7, 1841. 





GRINDSTONES. 

An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstones 

constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBARD 
| & CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Noy. 17. 








\ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
[From the Christian Journal. } 


A FATHER TO HIS MOTHERLESS CHIL- | 
DREN. 
Come gather close to my side, 
My little smitten flock— 
And I will tell of him who brought 
Pure water from the Rock ; 
Who boldly led God’s people forth 
From Egypt’s wrath a guide— 
Once a cradled babe did float 
All helpless on the Nile. 


You’re weary, precious ones, your eyes 
Are wandering tar and wide,— 
Think ye of her who knew so well 
Your tender thoughts to guide ? 
Who could to Wisdom’s sacred Jore 
Your fixed attention claim— 
Oh never from your heart’s erase 
That blessed mother’s name. 


‘Tis time to sing your evening hymn— 
My youngest infant dove ; 

Come press thy velvet cheek to mine 
And learn the lay of love. 

My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng ; 

Cling as you used to cling to her, 
Who sings the Angel’s song. 


Pegin sweet birds the accustomed strain 
Come, warble loud and clear— 

Alas! alas! you’re weeping all, 
You're sobbing in my ear. 

Good night —go say the prayer she taught, 
Beside your little bed ; 

The lips that used to bless you there 
Are silent with the dead. 


A Father’s hand your course may guide 
Amid the thorns of life— 

His care protect these shrinking plants 
That dread the storms of strife: 

But who upon your infant hearts 
Shall like that mother write? 

Who touch the springs that rule the sou]? 
Dear mourning babes, good night. 





The following is related inthe February num- 
ber of the Knickerbocker : 


called on one of our most eminent dentists, being 
“troubled with a raging tooth,” which he wished 
extracted. 
ment was displayed before his eyes, and the next 
moment the tormenter was placed in his hand.— 
“ Well, doctor,” said he, “ how much do you ax for 
the job? Guy! but you did it quick, though.”— 
“ My terms,” replied the dentist, “are one dollar.” 
“v1 dollar—for half aminute’s work!! One dol- 
lar!!2?2) Tuunper! Why, a doctor down’t 
our place drawed a tooth for me, two years ago, 
and it took him two hours. He dragged me all 
round the room, and lost his grip half a dozen 
times. I never see such hard work: and he only 
charged me twentyfive cents. 4 dollar for a mi- 
nute’s work! O git about !—you must be jokin’ !” 
This economical victim was but following out the 
popular utilitarian doctrine, that the labor necessa- 
ry to produce a result, should form its standard of 
value.” 





GARDEN SEEDS, 

For sale by Josepn Breck & Cc. at the New ENGLAND 
Farmer Orrice, No. 51 and 52 North Market St. Bos- 
ton. The subscribers would inform the public that they 
have now on hand the largest collection of seeds ever be- 
fore offered by sale in this city, embracing every variety 
of Field, Kitchen, Garden, and Ornamental Flower Seeds 
desirable for this or any other Climate. 

Our seeds are either raised under our own inspection or 
imported from responsible houses in Europe, and having 
taken extraordinary pains to obtain such as are pure and 
genuine, we can confidently recommend them to our custo- 
mers and friends, and feel assured they will prove satisfac- 
tory to all who try them. 

Dealers in seeds are requested to forward their orders in 
season. Boxes for retailing from 8 dolls. and upwards 
will be sent out on commission allowing a liberal discount 
and take back what remain unsold. 

Letters and orders with good reference will meet with 





Bed Warming by an Irishman. A _ gentleman 
from Danvers being at the Franklin House, in Provi- 
dence, one night last winter, before retiring gave 
directions to the Irish servant to warm his bed. 
After waiting below a sufficient time, as he thought, 
to enable the servant to accomplish his purpose, 
the gentleman betook himself to his chamber, where 
he found Patrick very industriously employed in 
circulating the warming-pan to and fro under the 
bed, between the bedstead and the floor. Restrain- 
ing his laughter as well as he was able, the gen- 
tleman told the servant he could never warm the 
bed in that way. “But beggin’ your honor’s par- 
don, sir,” interrupted Pat, flourishing his fire-arms 
more briskly than ever, “ beggin’ your honor’s par- 
don, sir, it’s me that’ll give it a good warmin’ ”— 
and round and round went the warming pan through 
the thin air, poor Patrick meantime puffing and 
blowing with the intensity of his exertions, to the 
great amusement of our friend, the traveller. Pat 
resisted for some time the directions of the gentle- 
man, insisting that the bed would be burned up if 
he brought the pan of coals in contact with the 
clothes, and his scruples were not overcome, nor 
could he be induced to proceed in the usual man 
ner, until he had turned down all the bed clothes, 
drawn the pan over the surface of the bed, and 
seen with his own eyes that the operation might 
be performed with safety.—Salem Reg. 





There are no two things so much talked of, and 
so seldom seen, as virtue and the funds.— Lacon. 


prompt attention. 
FIELD SEEDS 
Ruta Baga. 
Ballatine’s New Royal do. 
White Tankard Turuip. 


Sugar Beet. 
Mangel Wurtzel. 
New Red Globe do. ) superior 


Yellow do. § varieties. Red do. 
Carrot Long Orange. Red Round do. 
* — Altringham. White do. 


White Globe do. 
Green Round do. 
Purple lop Hybrid do. 


“ 


New White, extra fine. 
Pumpkin, sorts. 
W heat—various sorts. 


Barley, do. Buckwheat. 

Rye, do. Broom Corn. 

Potatoes, do. Millet. 

Indian Corn, do. Buckthorn. 

Oats, do. Locust. ; for Hedges. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 

Artichoke, Asparagus, Beans of every description, Beets 
of sorts, Borecole, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Culiflower, 
Caraway, Celery, of the most improved sorts, Cabbage 20 
sorts, Carrot, all the varieties, Cucumber do, Cress, Egg 
Plant, Endive, Indian Corn, Kale, Leek, Lettuce in great 
variety, Melons, do. Martynea, Mustard, Nasturtium, Okra, 
Onion of sorts, Pepper do. Pumpkin do. Parsnip, Parsley, 
Peas, avery great variety, Rhubarb for tarts, Radish of sorts, 
Salsify, Squash of sorts, ‘Tomato, Turnip 20 varieties. 


SWEET AND POT HERBS. 


Thyme Sweet Basil. 
Sweet Marjorum. Lavender. 
Sage. Lemon Balm. 
Summersavory. Anise. 


Medicinal Herbs, &c. 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDS, 

Three hundred varieties, embracing all the finest sorts. 

Packages of 20 fine sorts for one dollar. 

Those who prefer to have their Seeds put up in papers 
ready for retail, can be accommodated—each packet neatly 
closed and labelled with printed directions. Price 40 cents, 
per dozen papers, which are retailed here at 6 1-4 cents each. 


Fruit and ornamental trees, of the greatest variety, sup- 





plied at nurseryman’s prices, aad orders solicited. These 
will be packed, when required, to go to any part of the U. 
States. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


“ Dr. Aspen’s episode of tooth-drawing, reminds | 
us of a country patient somewhat akin to his, who | 


Seating himself, the polished instru- | 


| 





‘ bas Be 
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ED EA 
| Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
| has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 


| curning in every particle of grass or stubble, and leaving the 
| ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
| mould board has heen very much increased, so that the 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the !ate trial 
| of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 
“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
| try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard or rocky, 
BEGIN WitH Mr. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 

Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
| the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howari’s 

Plougts are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secuies 
the monld board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
3i0 50, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERRIES! 

The subscriber would offer to the public, the present 
season, his Selected Collection, consisting of seven varieties ; 
they are such as have stood the test of a fair trial for 
seven years, and all grown by the subscriber. 

Warren's Seeding Methven, a new and valuable kind, a 
free bearer, fruit very large and juicy; fruit measuring 5 1-2 
inches have been exhibited the present season. This va- 
riety can be warranted to be one of the finest varieties grown, 
and will produce as fine fruit and as large quantity, with 
the same cultivation, as any other ever offered. The price 
of this Seedling is $5 00 per hundred plants. 

Methven Castle.— Fruit extremely large, high flavored 
and showy; specimens of this fruit have heen shown this 
season six inches in circumferance. Price three dollars per 
hundred plants. 

Keen’s Seedling. — A very superior variety, fruit very 
large, rich dark color, and uncommonly high flavored. 
Price three dollars per huudred. 

Royal Scarlet—Fruit long oval shaped and juicy, very 
free bearer, and very hardy. Price two dollars. 

Hautbois.—Fruit larger than "nglish Wood, exceedingly 
numerous, sometimes yielding 100 berries to the plant.— 
Price two dollars. 

Early Virginia —This is known to be the earliest and 
best fruit for market, a free bearer and very hardy. Price 
two dollars. 

English Wood—Fruit well known for years. 
dollar. 

Every plant sent from this garden wil! be warranted to L : 
free from mixtures, and shall also be young and healthy, 
worth the price paid for them. 

All orders directed to the subscriber, inclosing the amount 
for the order, or with a good reference, shall he promptly at- 
tended to, and the plants carefully forwarded agreeably to 
directions. JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 

March, 24. Nonantum Vale, Brighton. 





Price one 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 
| N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank al! 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 

' 











